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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SILENT WORSHIP. 


It has sometimes fallen to my lot to visit 
those who have resigned their right of mem- 
bership among Friends in order to join an- 
other religious society. With some of these 
@ prospect of marriage with one of another 
religious profession has been the motive under 
a desire for religious harmony, and where no 
conscientious objection is felt this is to be 
commended. The estrangement of others 
could clearly be traced to the influence of 
surrounding circumstances which have grad- 
ually drawn them away in one direction or 
another; and these, though born in the So- 
ciety, have never perhaps been subjected to 
influences that have attracted them toward 
it. But there are others, mostly among the 
younger class, in whom spiritual hunger has 
been awakened, and who, in their inexperi- 
ence, are looking outside of themselves for 
something to satisfy it. These attend the 
meetings to which they belong, but find no- 
thing either in the silence or the ministry 
which suits their condition, The ministry 
they bear is perhaps like the cvarse barley 
bread, and is rejected by a too refined taste; 
and in the silence their thoughts wander, and, 
though profitable subjects for reflection sume- 
times present, they are unable to dwell long 
upon them, but find themselves after a while 
in a region of thought utterly foreign to the 
occasion. 
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What wonder that these after many ex- 
periences of this kind—their religious nature 
not being strong enough to stand alone, 
should become discouraged and conclude that 
silent worship and an uneducated ministry 
are not adapted to their needs, and should 
seek in the outward observances of other socie~ 
ties that which has more of the semblance of 
food for the religious life, but which, it is to 
be feared, is too often only the substitute for- 
that meat which is found in doing the will of ° 
our Heavenly Father. 


Would it not be well for those who find the 
silent part of our meetings unprofitable to 
them, while they hear others allude to the 
instruction and refreshment they derive on 
such occasions, to inquire whether the defect 
may not be in themselves, and whether, in- 
stead of changing the outward circumstances, 
it would not be better to strive by prayer and 
effort to change the habit of the mind, and 
learn to estimate all religious meetings at 
their true value. A Friends’ meeting, even 
a living one, does not, in ordinary cases, act 
as a spell upon those who enter it; we cannot 
take to it worldly or trifling thoughts and 
alien feelings and drop them at the door ; 
neither is it a treasury of good from which 
we can draw at our own pleasure. But our 
meetings are simply occasions in which we 
have the opportunity of communing with our 
own hearts, and finding there either the re- 
prover or the justifier—in which our love to 
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those who assemble with us is kept alive by a 
sense of common want and common depen- 
dence upon the Giver of all good, and in 
which sometimes the spoken word “ stirs up 
the pure mind by way of remembratce.” 
Mental labor—effort—prayer may, on these 
occasions, be sometimes answered by the dis— 
pensation of a fast instead of a feast, but if 
we are sufficiently humble and trustful we 
shall be cheerfully content. Those consoling 
evidences of Divine love and approval which 
sometimes cheer us on our way are irrespec- 
tive of time and place, and generally come to 
us when we are not looking for them. 

In reference to the fact that some sincerely 
religious persons, though brought up in the 
habit of attending our meetings, are unable 
to enjoy silent worship for want of ability to 
abstract the mind by stopping the current of 
irrelevant thought, the painful experience of 
the writer has led her to the conclusion that 
this inability is greatly increased, if not pro- 
duced, by excessive indulgence in early life 
of desultory reading, and especially of works 
of fiction. In such reading imaginative feel- 
ing floats the mind along without an effort 
of the will and the other and higher faculties 
not being brought into exercise as they are in 
well selected study, are enfeebled and the will 
itself rendered incompetent to guide the 
thoughts. Even years of abstinence from 
such seductive indulgence, nor the earnest de- 
sire in the silence of our meetings, to fix the 
thoughts upon heavenly things, have availed, 
in one case at least, to make the effurt much 
less difficult. 

A testimony to “silent worship,” in No. 
46, taken fron the (London) Friend, is very 
interesting, coming from one who had been 
“ brought upin a totally different atmosphere,” 
and should cause us to value more highly our 
peculiar privileges. The last number of the 
same periodical publishes a letter from T. F. 
Buxton to Samuel Gurney, in which is por- 
trayed that state of mind to which thesilence 
of a Friends’ meeting could hardly fail to be 
profitable. 

I append the letter. 8. 

Philadelphia, First mo., 1880. 

“T trace 
As in a map the voyager his course.” 

“ May 17th, 1835.—This morning, having 
had many distractions of late, I felt inclined 
for the repose and deep meditation which I 
am accustomed to find at a Friends’ meeting, 
so thither I went alone. As soon as I sat 
down I dismissed all worldly cares, and bade 
them in the name of the Lord not to intrude. 
I then prayed fervently for the Spirit of the 
Lord to assist my devotions and to pray with 
me. I began with my own worthlessness ; I 
found deep provocation for humiliation, and 
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fer wonder too, at the patience of God. I 
then traced the mercies I had experienced, 
and a large and goodly list they were. Among 
the chief I had escaped being sent young to 
the brewery, going instead to college, where 
I acquired some learning, some little reputa- 
tion, and a consciousness that better things 
were acceptable to me than the cock-fighting 
and fox-hunting which I had escaped. Then 
my marriage, twenty-eight years ago on 
Monday last, an event most blessed to me in 
every way. Then the success of my business 
—then the opening for a seat in Parliament 
—then the slavery question. 

“ These Jed me to profound thankfulness to 
that Being who hath crowned me with lovin 
kindness and tender mercy. I then advert 
to the passage, ‘ Though thy sins be as scarlet 
they shall be white as snow,’ and most em- 
phatically called on God to open my under- 
ttanding to the reception of Divine Truth, 
and to fill my heart with His love. I pre- 
sented heart and soul to Him, praying Him 
to deal with both in His own way; to give 
me faith and to open my eyes to the sight of 
the glories and delights of heaven. This de- 
sire that He would take heart and soul as it 
were into His own hands and mould them to 
His will, was the leading ana most animated 
portion of this mental service. I then prayed, 
in the words of the Whitsunday Collect, 
‘Grant us by the same Spirit to have a right 
judgment in all things,’ and finally (upon the 
principle of that verse in 3d Colossians, 
‘ Even as Christ forgave you so also do ye’), 
I pardoned some provocations which I had 
received in the last two or three days—I 
mean at the anti slavery meeting. Just about 
the time I arrived here John Pease rose, and 
in a very powerful address took very much 
the same line, and ‘precisely the same texts 
that had precented themselves to me. It was 
deeply interesting. When he had finished I 
reverted to my own service. I concluded by 
craving the wisdom of God and His assisting 
power in my public concerns—slave trade, 
natives, Irish Church, the West Indies. With 
this ended the meeting, and I have seldom 
had a more lively, undisturbed or effectual 
time, and I did Saou that when I ended by 
craving these blessings for His mercy’s sake 
and for Christ’s sake, that my prayers were 
heard and answered. a F. Buxton.” 

(Copied by 8. Gurney, from letters in his 
possession, 1879). 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HENRY ARMITT BROWN ON THE EARLY 
FRIENDS. 
The reading of the editorial in Friends’ 
Intelligencer of First month 17th, on ‘Old 
Quaker Books” encouraged a feeling resting 
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with me to offer for the readers of this paper 
some extracts from an oration delivered by 
Henry Armitt Brown on the Bi-centennial 
Anniversary of the Settlement of Burling- 
ton, Twelfth month 6th, 1877. This young 
man was not a “Friend,” but in the prepa- 
ration of his address he was led to peruse 
some of the “Old Quaker Books,” wherein 
he found so much of interest relative to earl 
Friends, the condition of the times in which 
they lived, their persecutions and sufferings, 
that two centuries after they occurred, in 
words of eloquence from a tongue now stilled 
in death, he “brought these things before 
the people, that they might consider them 
with reverence and gratitude, and take care 
that they be held hereafter in eternal remem- 
brance and everlasting honor.” 

These extracts are appended in the hope 
that some of our Society, particularly the 
young, who may not be familiar with the his- 
tory of early Friends, and what they endured 
for conscience’ sake, may have their attention 
turned thereto, and they can find a fuller 
account thereof in some of those “ Old Rec- 
ords,” that thus, in this day of liberty and 
freedom of conscience, they may be led more 
fully to appreciate these great blessings, 
inherited through the faithfulness and suffer- 
ings of those “sons of the morning,” and 
prize them as a precious legacy whose value 
cannot be estimated. H. M. L. 

Philadelphia, First month, 1880. 

“‘The early Friends possessed a courage 
meek but dauntless, a sacrifice lowly but 
heroic, a wisdom humble yet lofty, a love of 
humanity that nothing could quench, a devo- 
tion to liberty that never was shaken, and an 
anfaltering, childlike faith in God.” 

“It was in the midst of the stormiest years 


. of the civil war that George Fox began his 


ministry. An humble youth, watching his 
flocks by night in the fields of Nottingham, 
he had heard, as he believed, the voice of 
God within him, and seen afar off the star 
that was to become the beacon of His chosen 
people. That light, shining impartially on 
all; that voice, speaking to the hearts of all 
alike; God and the soul of man in close 
communion; the Creator and the humblest 
of His creatures face to face—here was at 
last the scheme of a spiritual democracy, 
striving to lead all men in a single pathway, 
and unite the nations under the same prom~ 
ise of salvation. Believing that he was 
divinely appointed, Fox went forth to preach 
to his countrymen the new gospel founded on 
freedom of conscience, purity of life and the 
equality of man. . The people flocked 
to hear him, and his enemies became alarmed. 
Here was not only a new religious creed, but 
@ dangerous political doctrine. Here was an 











































idea that once embodied would shake the 
very foundations of society. But nothing 
availed to tie the tongue of Fox or cool the 
fervor of his spirit. Threatened, fined and 
beaten, he turned neither to the right or left; 
often imprisoned, he was only released to set 
forth undaunted again. 

“‘ His followers rapidly increased, and the 
sober yeomanry of England began to abandon 
all and follow him. At Cromwell’s death the 
Quakers were already a numerous nor 
At the Restoration they had grown to dan 
gerous proportions. Obnoxious to all parties, 
there were reasons why they incurred especial 
hatred. Their refusal to fight, to take an 
oath, to pay tithes or taxes for the repairs of 
churches, or acknowledge the authority of 
the priesthood, their determination to worshi 
God publicly and proclaim the truth sank 
aroused the hatred of the Church, angered 
all other sects, and brought against them the 
penalties of the law; while their simple but 
unwavering determination not to take off 
their hats, ‘not from want of courtesy,’ as 
they said, but as a symbol of their belief in 
man’s equality, gained for them the hostility 
of those whose privileges such a principle 
would utterly destroy.” 

“Everywhere the Quaker was exposed to 
persecution, and, nowhere understood, his 
religion was called fanaticism, his courage 
stubbornness, his frugality avarice, his piety 
hypocrisy, his freedom infidelity, his consci- 
entiousuess rebellion. During the long Par- 
liament under the Protectorate, at the Resto- 
ration, for more than thirty years, they were 
exposed to persecution, fined, mobbed, stoned, 
beaten, set in stocks, crowded in gaols in 
summer, and kept in foul dungeons without 
fire in winter-time, to be released at last and 
sold into Colonial bondage. But though they 
fought no fight they kept the faith. . Gold 
had no power to seduce, nor arms to frighten 
them. ‘They are a people,’ said the great 
Protector, ‘whom I cannot win with gifts, 
honors, offices and places.’ Dragged from 
their assemblies, they returned again; their 
meeting-houses torn down, they gatheréd on 
the ruins. Their enemies ‘took shovels to 
throw rubbish on them, and they stood close 
together, willing to be buried alive, witness- 
ing the Lord.’ And when, in one of their 
darkest hours, their comrades lay languishing 
in prison, the rest marched in procession to 
Westminster Hall to offer themselves as hos- 
tages for their brethren. 

“T know of few things in the history of 
the English race more noble than this, No 
poet has made it his theme, and even the his- 
torians of civil and religious liberty have 
passed it by. But surely never did the arches 
of that ancient hall look down upon a nobler 
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spectacle, They had looked down on balls 
and banquets, and coronations, and the trial 
of a king, but never did they behold a sight 
more honorable to human nature than that of 
the humble Quakers grouped below. They 
had rung with the most eloquent voices 
that ever spoke the English tongue, but never 
before such words as these. ‘{n the love of 
our brethren,’ they say to Parliament, ‘ that 
lie in prisons, and houses of correction, and 
dungeons, and many in fetters and irons, and 
many cruelly beaten there, and many have 
been persecuted to death, and have died in 
prison, and many lie sick and weak in prison 
on straw,’ we ‘do offer up our bodies and 
selves to you, for to put us as lambs in the 
same dungeons, houses of correction, etc., and 
do stand ready a sacrifice for to go into their 
places, that they may go forth and not die 
in prison, as many of the brethren are dead 
already. For we are willing to lay down our 
lives for our brethren, and to take their suffer- 
ings on us that you*would inflict on them. 
And if you will receive our bodies, which we 
freely tender to you, for our friends who are 
now lying in prison for speaking the truth, in 
several places, for not paying tithes, for meeting 
together in the fear of God, for not swearing, 
for wearing hats, and things of a like nature, 
we, whose names are hereunto subscribed, 
being a sufficient number, are waiting in 
Westminster Hall for an answer from you, 
and to manifest our love to our friends, and 
to stop the wrath and judgment from coming 
on our enemies !’ 

“No prince or king ever spake braver 
words than these! No matter it Parliament 
send back for answer soldiers with pikes to 
drive you into the streets, go forth content. 
These things cannot last forever. The peace 
within you they cannot take away. You 
have done one of those thinge that ennoble 
humanity, and by One, at least, you will not 
be uprewarded or unforgotten. 

“The emigration to America opened an 
avenue by which they might be relieved from 
suffering, ‘not so much on their own account 
as for their descendants, and an assembly 
convened to consider the propriety of remov- 
ing thither. But many doubted, jest it should 
be deemed fleeing from persecution, when 
George Fox decided for them, and bade them 
go, saying, “The Lord is about to pliant the 
wilderness of America with a choice vine of 
noble seed, which shall grow and flourish. 
Let His servants depart thither, and they 
shall do well. I see them, under His blessing, 
arising into a prosperous and happy state.” ’ 

“In accordance with the above decision, 
they came and settled here, and we find them 
some ‘Sabbath morning in the little town, 
with saw and hammer laid aside, and the axe 


rests undisturbed against a tree. All is quiet, 
no sentinel, with leathern doublet, his match- 
lock resting in the hollow of his arm, stands 
guard by yonder house, or watches, with his 
hand upon his cutlass, the curious savage 
who walks unbidden to the door. Within is 
gathered a little company, seated in solemn 
silence, or listening with rapt attention as one 
of their number, with rude but reverent man- 
ner and perhaps unlettered speech, talks of 
the Inner Light and of the goodness of Him 
who placed them in the wilderness and pro- 
tects them there.’ 

“What wonder that the seed planted by 
thore hands took root, and brought forth 
fruit an hundredfold! What wonder that 
the strong right arm of men like these con- 
quered the forest and made the wildernese 
to bloom! What wonder that as this godly 
people looked back to those days beyond the 
stormy sea their hearts were stirred within 
them, and they cried, ‘ Blessed be the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob, that hath 
called us not hither in vain!’ ‘ He was with 
us, and is with us; yea, He hath made our 
way for us, and proved and confirmed to 
us His word and providence!’ ‘ The desert 
sounds, the wilderness rejoices, a visitation 
outwardly and inwardly has come to Amer- 
ica; God is the Lord of all the earth, and at 
the setting of the sun will His name be fam~ 
ous!’ ” * 





EDUCATION AND READING AS A MEANS TO 
MENTAL AND SPIRITUAL ELEVATION OF 
MIND. 


The following extract is taken from the 
journal of William Evans, penned in 1835, 
while he was attending the meetings and 
visiting families near the eastern limits of 
New York Yearly Meeting. 

“The house of the kind and intelligent 
Friend where we were entertained (at Starks- 
borough) was an agreeable lodging place for 
us; the influence of education and suitable 
reading, in expanding the mind, divesting it 
of many illiberal, contracted notions, was 
visible here. But, in too many cases, we find 
Friends, of sufficient means, who have ne- 
glected the education of their children very 
much, or, after having given them small por- 
tions, do not provide them wita suitable 
books to employ their leisure hours, in storing 
their minds with useful and instructive ideas. 
Labor for our subsistence is unquestionably 
necessary; but we may slide into the habit 
of pursuing our worldly concerns with such 
avidity as to lose all relish for mental im- 
provement, and for those things which are 


* Letters from Wm. Penn and others. 
1683, 


First mo., 
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invisible and eternal, When old age over- 
takes this description of people they have few 
objects of thought and conversation but the 
little round of worldly concerns which have 
engrossed their time and attention for many 
years; but little interest in anything beyond 
their own affairs; and for want of having 
been engaged to lay up treasure in heaven 
are often destitute of any ability to promote 
the welfare of religious society, and the ad- 
vancement of the testimonies of Truth. Their 
example tends to lead those around them into 
the same worldly pursuits; and thus, instead 
of being the salt of the earth and lights in 
the world, they prove stumbling-blocks to 
sincere inquirers after Truth, and blind 
guides to the youth of the Society. Such per- 
sons are objects of commiseration and regret. 
These are subjects that ought to call forth the 
energies of the Society, not only in a fervent 
‘concern for the religious welfare of the young 
people, but in adepting proper measures for 
their guarded school education; visiting them 
‘in their families, and endeavoring to elevate 
‘their minds by furnishing suitable libraries 
iin the Preparative Meetings.” — The Friend. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SECTARIAN PRESS. 


The main object, we apprehend, for which 
@ denominational paper is issued is to give 
true and reliable information upon all mat- 
‘ters that concern the sect to which it is ac- 
credited. 


It goes into the family as an exponent of 


the distinctive religious ideas held in com- 
mon by the body «f believers of which the 
heads of the family are component parts, and 
its teachings ought to be clear, practical and 
persuasive—calculated to influence the minds 
of the young by giving definite shape to the 
religious impressions they may receive through 
‘its instrumentality to lead them along in the 
path of piety, and to a clear perception of in- 
dividual responsibility. 

The moral and literary tone of such a 
paper should be of the highest standard, see- 
ing it is, to a very important extent, a factor 
in the education of a family. No unprofit- 
able discussions of questions that must ever 
remain unsettled should find a place in its 
‘columns, nor should that bane and curse of 
the secular press—gossip—ever gain a foot- 
hold.among the items of news and informa- 
tion that are admitted. 

The spice and flavor of aneedote, personal 
reminiscenee of those who are or have been 
leaders in the world’s work and in its best 
thought, and a good sprinkling of wit and 
humor of a pure and appreciable character, 
are not to be classed with the small talk 






about what this or that person, unknown be- 
yond a.very small circle of admirers, has had 
to say, or has 
immediate friends, which information, be it 


done, among. his or her own 


what it may, can have no possible interest to 
any but that class of honest, well-meaning 
people who, having no depth in themeelves, 
are ever going about, like the Athenians of 
old, “to tell or hear some new thing.” 

Wedeprecate any tendency to drag into pub- 
lic notice personalities in the denominational 
papers of our times. That there is great 
wrong done to individuals in this way must 
be apparent to any reflecting mind. The 
weak may be emboldened to go beyond their: 
strength, and the sensitive be crushed into 
inactivity. It is safest and best to let the 
little ones go alone, that they may find the 
true source of strength and gain that self- 
poise without which no path can be safely 
entered upon. We are all aware of the fact 
that many who started well have been ship- 
wrecked on the rock of popular applause, 
even among our own people, who claim, of 
all others, to hold to the freedom of the Gos- 

el. 
, If it be the work of God it will stand 
though all the world were arrayed against it, 
if the inspiration be not from Him then it 
will surely come to naught, though sustained 
by never so much popular applause. 

We would not be understood as objecting 
to words of encouragement towards those who, 
in the earnestness of conviction and with a 
desire to divide their portion with the spirit- 
ually hungry, are emboldened to speak in 
our meetings or to go forth upon errands of 
mercy to the needy and suffering. These 
need all that the fellow-feeling of their 
brethren and sisters prompt them to offer— 
the preciousness of even the warm pressure 
of the hand, the melting tenderness of the 
eye, none know so well how to appreciate; 
but when it passes beyond this and is made 
through the so-called religious press the com- 
mon property of any who will take the time 
to read the details, there is an injustice in- 
flicted upon the individual and upon the 
efforts for good that may have been put forth. 
The measures and not the men are what the 
world is calling for. It matters little who or 
what they are who are working. Let the 
work. speak for itself, and there will be no 
mistaking its quality. "ar 
First month 19th, 1880. 





Ir has been said, and has since been re- 
peated as frequently as if it were an indis- 
putable axiom, that “ Happiness is our being’s 
end and aim.” But happiness is not our 
being’s end and aim. The Christian’s aim is 
perfection, not happiness; and every one of 
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the sons of God must have something of that 
spirit which marked their Master—that holy 
sadness, that peculiar unrest, that high 
lofty melancholy which belongs to @ spirit 
which strives after heights to which {it can 
never attain.—F. W. Robertson. 





From the Independent. 
BIBLICAL CITIES IN ASIA MINOR—ALEXAN- 
DRIA TROAS. 


BY PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE. 


On a hot September morning I left the 
hospitable farm of Frank Calvert, the Amer- 
ican consul at the Dardanelles, where I had 
been passing a few pleasant days, midway be- 
tween the rival sites of Homeric Troy, and 
started for the ruins of Alexandria Troas, 
under the guidance of Dr. Schliemann’s ser- 
vant, whom the famous excavator of Troy 
had kindly placed at my disposal. It is 
strange that a spot so interesting to biblical 
students as Alexandria Troas should be so 
little visited. It was here that St. Paul re- 
ceived the message which caused him to car- 
ry the Gospel into Europe, and here, too, 
Futycbus fell from the upper story, and was 
restored safe and whole by the Apostle to his 
friends, 

The day was still and cloudless, and every 
now and then, as I reached the top of an un- 
dulating ridge, I caught sight of the blue 
Z£gean, lying outspread in the distance like 
a smooth lake, with the picturesque island of 
Tenedos skirting the horizon on the west. My 
way led me past the springs in which the im- 
aginative Lechevalier saw the twin sources of 
the Skamander, and over low hills, covered 
with pine and fir, till I found myself in the 
dry cennal of the Sudlusu and among rows 
of huge stone cannon balls, that marked the 
neighborhood of a deserted Turkish fort. At 
one spot, close to the cemetery of a village 
called Gheikli, I noticed fragments of marble 
columns and other remains, that plainly indi- 
cated the site of a forgotten Greek temple. 
Suddenly the path turned toward the cliff 
which overlooked the sea, and I was soon rid- 
ing over the broken pottery which covers the 
eminence on which the acropolis of Alexan- 
dria Troas once stood. I urged my horse 
across the sands beneath it, and was not long 
in reaching a large equare Jand-locked pool, 
which represents the ancient harbor of the 
city. The channel by which the waters for- 
merly entered it can still be distinctly traced, 
though now blocked up by sand, thus render- 
ing the old port a pestiferous pond. The 
marble which once lined its sides has long 
ago disappeared, along with the ships and 
commerce which filled it. All that is left of 
its former splendor are three massive granite 


columns, one shattered into three pieces, 
which lie upon its banks precisely as they 
were landed, some eighteen centuries ago. 

Above the harbor, on the land side, traces 
of the ancient theatre are still visible. Here 
and there the old seats may be detected, 
while two fragments of arched Roman ma— 
sonry rise above them. The inhabitants of 
the neighboring village had been excavating 
on the spot for stones just before my visit, 
and I was, therefore, able to follow the north- 
ern wall of the theatre until it joined the 
great wall which ran round the town, How 
extensive this was may be gathered from the 
fact that its ruins are six miles in circumfer- 
ence. The masonry is for the most part 
Greek ; but in several places it has been 
patched and strengthened with sotid blocks 
of Roman concrete and brick. 

The exploration of the ruins is somewhat 
fatiguing, as the ground is thickly strewn 
with stones and other fragments of ancient 
buildings, and planted with a forest of Valo- 
nia oaks, whose branches make riding dfficult 
and finding one’s way still more so. In fact,. 
without a guide well acquainted with the 
place, it would be impossible to discover any 
road at all among the mazes of the wood. 

Before setting out on this journey of ex~- 
ploration, I sat down to lunch close to an old 
well, under the shade of an oak and not far 
from the theatre and port. We made a very 
picturesque party, the muleteer and zaptiehas, 
or mounted soldiers, who accompanied me, 
being dressed in garments of the brightest 
and most diversified colors, their waistbands 
literaliy bristling with pistols and swords. 
Lunch over, we crossed the old ruined walls 
of the town, and made our way to a large 
building of brick which belongs to the Ro- 
man period. All that now remains of it is a 
vaulted chamber, of considerable size, which 
opens into smaller chambers on each of its 
four sides. Above are other chambers, simi- 
larly vaulted, while the whole structure is 
surrounded by an enormous platform of 
brick. What its original use ean have been 
is a matter of dispute. According to one 
conjecture, it was a temple; according to 
another, a bath-house; but neither copjec- 
ture is supporte+ by the form and structure 
of the buildic:;, All we can say with cer- 
tainty is that tne present ruins represent but 
a small part of the original edifice, the foun- 
dations of which can still be traced among 
the grass and brambles. 

Leaving this problematical building, we 
plunged once more into the wood, pausing 
now and then to admire a broken column or 
shattered statue, or a fragment of the city 
wall. At last we found ourselves in the pres- 
ence of a vast ruin, whose desolation was 
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only equaled by the solitude of the forest in 
the midst of which it stood. It had the shape 
of a hall, 300 feet long and 100 wide, with 
pilasters along the sides, in front of which 
must have risen the columns that supported 
the vaulted roof. The line of the hall was 
broken in the center by four square apart 

ments, formerly adorned with marble pillars 
and cornices. The break had the appearance 
of a transept in a Gothic cathedral, the two 
cross aisles being entered through lofty arches, 
one of which still remains perfect. Within, 
all is a confused chaos of atone and brick, of 
fallen columns and disfigured ornaments. 
Only enough is left to tell us that the build- 
ing was a gymnasium, with baths attached. 
The Turks, who call it the Bal Serai, or 
Honey Palace, have long used it as an inex- 
haustible quarry for the neighboring villages, 
and repeated earthquakes have aided their 
endeavors to undermine the solid masonry of 
St. Paul’s contemporaries. At the north- 
eastern angle of the building area few ruined 
arches, which once supported an aqueduct ; 
and at a little distance, among the trees, are 
the scanty relics of a Doric temple. In such 
a scene of silence and desolation it is difficult 
to realize that we are standing in the midst 
of a once populous city, where the ceaseless 
hum of trade and industry told the Jewish 
visitor of the luxury and civilization its in- 
habitants enjoyed. 

Reluctantly we turned away from the spot, 
and, passing through the city wall close to the 
remains of oneof the towers which formerly 
defended it, descended a steep path on the 
northwest. On our way, we observed on 
either side large pieces of Roman masonry, 
in the shape of towers, vaults and arches, 
which plainly indicated that we were travel- 
ing along a sort of Appian Road, lined with 
the monuments of the dead. After a time 
these ruined tombs ceased. We deseended 
deeper and deeper into the valley, and in 
about an hour saw in front of us the stained 
and discolored rocks of the valley in which 
the famous mineral springs of Ligia take 
their rise. The valley is a narrow one, dis- 
tant about three miles from the ruins of 
Alexandria Troas. The water of the springs 
is saline and ferruginous, with a slight ad- 
mixture of sulphur, which has added patches 
of green and yellow to the rocks, already 
dyed a rich red by the liquidiron. Rude 
bath-houses have been built by the Turks 
over two of these springs, which gush sud- 
denly out of the rock, The temperature of 
both is high; indeed, one of them is at 
boiling point when it first comes to the sur- 
face, and has to be cooled before entering the 
bath. The taste of both is pleasant, as I 
proved by experience. In the courtyard of 


one of the bath-houses I saw the marble torso 
of a female figure, and numerous fragments 
of antique marble are built into the walls of 
both of them. These fragments have come 
from the bath-house erected by the Romans 
at a little distance from the existing Turkish 
ones, over springs which rise on the opposite 
side of the valley. Desolate and infested by 
brigands as the country now is, numbers of 
rheumatic patients, nevertheless, still come to 
these baths each summer. We may easily 
imagine, therefore, how fashionable they must 
once have been, when the flourishing city of 
Alexandria Troas stood close at hand and its 
harbor was thronged by the vessels of the 
whole civilized world. 

The sun was setting as I mounted the fur- 
ther side of the valley and rode slowly away 
from the site of tne old Roman city. Before 
long I reached the Turkish village of Iki- 
‘Stamboul, “ The Second Stamboul,” the ruins 
of Alexandria Troas being called Eski Stam- 
boul, or “The Old City.” The village was 
making holiday, as the long fast of Ramazan 
was over and the festival of Bairam had just 
commenced. The villagers had put on their 
best attire—green shirts, red waistbands and 
white trousers—and were amusing themselves 
by firing off guns and eating sweetmeats. But 
I slept soundly, in spite of the shouts of the 
holiday-makers; and next morning, after a 
breakfast off sour milk and pomegranates, 
copied some fragmentary inscriptions and 
started for the granite quarries where the 
granite stones for the public buildings of 
Alexandria Troas had been hewn. The path 
was a rugged and winding one, amid huge 
granite bowlders, piled one on the other by 
the icebergs of a remote glacial age, and 
through the ravines of mountains whose bare 
summits showed against the sky in a myriad 
fantastic shapes. But the quarries were well 
worthy of the fatigue of the journey. We 
passed into a deep ravine, on either side of 
which the granite cliffs rose in sombre 
silence, hewn and chambered here and there 
by the tools of Romin workmen. At the 
very entrance of the ravine lay two gigantic 
columns, exactly similar to those I had seen 
by the ancient port of the city ; and a little 
beyond was a mound of considerable size, 
entirely composed of chippings from the 
blocks of stone that had been wrought and 
shaped in these old quarries. The path on 
which I stood was indented by the wheels of 
Roman carts and worn by the feet of Roman 
slaves and oxen; and a little beyond lay 
seven more granite columns, side by side, in 
the very spot where they had been cut of the 
rock, each 38} feet long and five and a half 
feet thick at the base. 

The sight of these huge columns in a place 
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now 80 lonely and deserted could not but im- 
press me, so utterly has the wealth and power 
to which they had been destined to minister 
agg away, leaving scarcely a trace behind. 

he columns lie as they were wrought eigh- 
teen centuries ago, when an unknown acci— 
dent came to prevent their transportation to 
the city for which they had been intended. 
The base of one of them has lately been de- 
stroyed by the Turks, who have made mill- 
stones out of it; but the hard stone has suc- 
cessfully resisted any further iconoclastic at. 
tempts. ; 

Alexandria Troas, as its name implies, 
owed its origin to Alexander the Great. He 
chose the site, with his usual happy discern- 
ment, but did not live to cover it with build- 
ings. These were carried out by Antigonus, 
whose name the city consequently bore for a 
short time. It was improved by Lysimachus, 
the famous king of Thrace, and received a 
Roman colony during the reign of Augustus. 
It was to the Romans, in fact, that most of 
the buildings whose ruins still remain were 
due. Even the walls were repaired and 
strengthened by them and it was under their 
rule that the commercial prosperity of the 
city reached its height. We may still pic- 
ture St. Paul treading its crowded streets or 
watching its busy quays, still see him preach- 
ing to the disciples on the first day of the 
week, though no sound is now heard on its 
desolate site save the song of the birds among 
the branches of the oaks or the rustle of a 
lizard in the dry grass. 

Ozford University, England. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


I am sure, my dear friend, I am not alone 
in an experience that enables me to say, I 
sometimes very unexpectedly receive double 
pay for some little labor of love which seemed 
to be of small moment and hardly worth the 
effort needful for its accomplishment, only 
that the promptings of Heavenly Love must 
not be disregarded. I have just now been 
thus rewarded by receiving from one of my 
young friends a note, which contains a pre- 
cious sentiment or testimony, and I want to 
share it with thee. 

Alluding to a few lines I had sent her, she 
says: “How often are we comforted by the 
overshadowing of this ‘Heavenly Economy,’ 
which, though noiseless in its workings, is a 
Power which enables vs to perform whatever 
is required of us, and to those who heed it, it 
is its own exceeding great reward.” 

This short sentence points conclusively and 
plainly to that sanctifying, qualifying and 
saving Influence which we, as a people, ac- 
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knowledge as our fundamental principle; and 
such a sentiment being expressed by one of 
our young Friends surely gives au encourag- 
ing evidence that there will be a succession 
of standard-bearers who can experimentally 
speak of the blessedness of “the hope that is 
in them,” and show by the consistency of 
their every-day life that there is a blessed 
reality in it. 

We may indeed take fresh courage at 
every evidence that, notwithstanding discour- 
agements on the right hand and on the left, 
there are among our young Friends those 
who are steadfast in their allegiance to the 
“pure and simple faith of their fathers.” 
Some of these give practical promise of that 
“abiding in the Root” which ensures growth 
and fruitfulness. 
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THE editors of Friends’ Intelligencer in 
their issue of Second month 8th, 1879, an- 
nounced that they had reduced the price of 
the paper from $2.50 to $2 (exclusive of pos- 
tage) for the coming volume (the 36th). In 
the notice they called this reduction an ezper- 
iment, being aware that unless it was followed 
by a corresponding increase in the number of 
subscribers, the expense of publishing could 
not be met at that price. 

As the hoped for increase in the number of 
subscribers has not been realized to the ex~ 
tent necessary, the editors are obliged, though 
with reluctance, to make the price of the next 
volume (the 37th) two dollars and fifty cents, 
including postage. 

They repeat their offer of a free copy to 
any one obtaining five new. subscribers, and 
forwarding the amount. 





Henry Armitt Brown on THE EaRLy 
FrrIEnNDs.—The article, selected by our friend 
H. M. L., from the oration of Henry Armitt 
Brown on the Bi-Centennial Anniversary of 
the Settlement of Burlington, Twelfth month 
6th, 1877, will not be new to those of our 
readers who were also readers two years ago. 

We published the oration nearly entire 
near the time of its delivery, but willingly re- 
print these extracts for the benefit of such as 
were not at that time subscribers. The ex- 
cellent and most promising young man who 
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then spoke such noble words in memory of 
the blessed dead has passed from among us. 
We are glad to cherish his memory as a not 
unworthy descendant of Quaker sires. The 
oration will be found in volume 34, numbers 
44, 45, 46, 47. 





THE TEacHINes oF WINTER.—It has been 
remarked that there is no season so well 
adapted to bind us together in the ties of a 
general brotherhood as is the present. The 
evening lamp gathers the family circle around 
its radiance, and the fireside of the true home 
is the most blessed spot of earth. Under the 
most favorable circumstances, here the purest 
Christian virtues take root and flourish, and 
that which is best and holiest in the heart is 
strengthened. The conversation which is led 
or guided by a father’s wisdom and a mother’s 
love is the best school of instruction for the 
young, and the reading that can receive the 
sanction of Christian parents may reasonably 
be supposed to be that which will sow good 
seeds of truth for the harvesting of future 
years, 

Each season has its appropriate lesson for 
man, but that of winter, which closes the 
year, is the noblest of all. The bleak wind 
and the stinging frost sends us from the 
immediate presence of the external glories of 
creation, and impels to draw ever closer to 
each other for warmth and comfort, and into 
& more intimate communion and sympathy. 

But to make the winter evening fireside the 
blessed home sanctuary it ought to be, requires 
care and forethought, and a certain unselfish. 
ness and quick consideration for the needs of 
all ; and where such a spirit of thoughtful love 
is wanting, the family circle may fail of its 
mission as a centre of holy and civilizing 
influences. The reading of the daily paper 
may be the means of rousing up a pleasing 
intellectual activity, and of interesting all, if 
the parent, whose rights are justly held to be 
paramount, instead of perusing it “sullenly, 
in selfish silence,” will share its intelligence 
with all the circle, commenting and explain- 
ing where comment and explanation are 
needed for the help cf the immature. There 
are few educational means of more efficiency 
than the careful reading of the topics of the 












times as recorded by a good newspaper. If 


the father will make himself the genial high- 


priest of his household, he may in the quiet 
hours of the long winter evening direct and 
mould thought, cultivate benevolent and vir- 
tuous sentiments, and have a great influence 
in attaching his household to the principles 
of the conduct of life, both secular and relig- 
ious, that his matured experience and his 


thoughtful study of books and of men have 


shown him to be sound. 


It is to be hoped that parents will duly 


appreciate their high duties and their price- 
less privileges as the conservators of the home 
sanctuary. If in the period of the childhood 
and the infancy of his sons and daughters 


the father has been too busy with the heavy 
cares of the world to bring his mind and 
heart into frequent communion with those 
who have been given him as a precious 
charge from the Almighty Father, and if the 
mother has been more earnest to provide for 
the physical wants than for the spiritual 
needs of her children, the days will too surely 
come when they will bitterly lament the pre- 
cious hours wasted which can never be 
recalled. 

Neither the school, the religious meeting, 
nor any other agency of moral, intellectual 
or religious culture can compensate for the 
want of the holy and blessed influence of the 
Christian home; and if the best phase of 
home influence be lacking, who shall tell how 
great will be the loss to the rising generation? 
The winter gives us time to think of these 
things, and to institute reforms where reform 
is needed. 


Another of the lessons of winter is the 
duty of sympathy and help to those who 
need such help. There may be a selfishness 
of home life as well as of individuals, and 
the love which expands into benevolence em- 
braces not only kindred and personal friends 
with intensity, but seeks and blesses those 
who are without the cheer, the comfort, the 
culture and the safety of the perfect home. 

It will not do to rest in ourselves alone, 
and to shut out from the brightness of our 
lives the wail of the sorrowful and the cry 
of the needy, for the blessing of benevolence 
and of sympathy is even greater to the giver 
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than to the receiver. This gracious law of 
abundant compensation, which was announced 
80 many generations ago by the great Teach- 
er, has been verified in the experience of 
| every truly beneficent life. Indeed, we may 
well doubt if there is any true happiness or 
| any real good of any kind which is selfish, 
and is not communicated more or less widely. 
“The universe,” said Epictetus, “is but one 
great city, full of beloved ones, divine and 
human, by nature endeared to one another.” 
















































Social duties, peculiar to this season, can 
_never be ignored by the truly benevolent. It 
has been said that “the brotherhood of man 
speaks to usin a thousand voices and urges 
a thousand claims.” Man’s wants are not of 
the body alone; but his mental life needs 
friendly stimulus, and the moral nature needs 
awakening. He needs help in his aspira- 
tions even, that they may be directed to the 
highest attainable excellence. 


If we feel any doubt in regard to our 
proper field of labor for the good of others, 
we may find a safe rule of guidance by in- 
quiring into our own needs, and consider 
what we would gladly welcome from another. 
The old Greek (Menander) eays: “As far as 
in me lies, I will not do myself the things I 
condemn in my neighbor.” But Jesus 
changed a noble negation into a yet nobler 
positive injunction: “All things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them: for this is the law and the 
prophets.”’ 





In tHE Oxtp Dominion.—Every one in- 
terested in the prosperity and progress of the 
interesting State of Virginia will be gratified 
to learn that the present activity in the iron 
manufacture, and the consequent demand for 
iron ore, is calling out the great mineral 
wealth that is held in the strong grasp of the 
Appallachian hills of that State. The James 
River Steel Manufacturing and Mining Com- 
pany, of which General Hartranft, of Phila- 
delphia, is president, went into operation at 
Lynchburg on the 8th of this month, and 
plans are now being made for the erection of 
a furnace in connection with the mill for the 
manufacture of steel rails. This company 
has purchased about 70,000 acres of land for 
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mining purposes, and are building canal 
boats to transport the product of the 
mines to Richmond. 

The iron ores from Virginia mines are also 
being shipped to the steel works of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the industries now being developed 
must give a more cheerful aspect to the finan- 
cial condition of the State. 

A mill for grinding barytes, a heavy spar 
ore, used in the manufacture of paints, is 
also commencing operations, and there are 
two mills for crushing and preparing sumac 
for tanning purposes and for dyeing. The su- 
mac grows in great abundance on the hills of 
Virginia, and it takes possession of old fields 
and neglected hedges and fences. Men, wo- 
men and children, and everybody out of 
other employment, may be busily engaged 
from the Seventh to the Tenth month in gath- 
ering the leaves and drying them for market. 
They are worth from $15 to $20 a ton, and it 
is stated that many millions of pounds have 
been sent to market the past year. 

It is likely that in the near future the no- 
ble hill country of Virginia may become the 
seat of as important and as varied industries 
as Pennsylvania, and every good heart must 
rejoice as much in the prosperity of our 
neighbors as in that of our own State. 





InDUsTRIAL TRAINING FOR Boys.—The 
training of boys and young men in mechan- 
ical handiwork is now recognized as one of 
the most important demands of the times, and 
we learn that in three American cities move- 
ments to this end are now being instituted. 

In Philadelphia, the Spring Garden Insti- 
tute has undertaken to establish working 
schools for day and night classes, where in- 
struction is given in various departments of 
skilled labor by competent mechanics, These 
schools, which are soon to go into operation, 
are somewhat experimental, and it is hoped 
that when their efficiency is demonstrated 
their scope may be enlarged in consequence 
of the support they will receive from pupils 
and manufacturers. 

In New York, a school for art workers in 
wood and metals is to be opened this week, 
and the city of St. Louis is building a large 
workshop, to be used as a mechanical train- 
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ing school in connection with the public 
schools. 


Says the Ledger: “It is to be fully equipped 
and supported by the city, and the pupils 
entering it at not less than fourteen years of 
age will receive a training lasting three years. 

his will include, besides instruction and 
practice in the use of tools, instruction in 
mathematics, drawing and the English 
branches of a high school course. The St. 
Louis system is the proper one, but in the 
absence of schools of mechanical handiwork 
attached to the public school system, the 
Spring Garden Institute may do a good work 
in training mechanics and artisans, who, 
while attending machine tools, have little 
opportunity to acquire skill in manual labor.” 
FE OILS EES tO EEE EL LA CE ES OOM 


DIED. 


HIBBERD.—On the 6th of First mo., 1880, at bis 
residence near New Windsor, Carroll county, Md., 
Josiah Hibberd, in the 71st year of his age; a mem- 
ber and elder of Pipe Creek Particular and Monthly 
Meeting. 

WILLETS.—On First-day morning, 11th of First 
mo., 1880, at her late residence in the town of 
Washington (Nine Partners), Duchess county, N. 
Y., Deborah, widow of the late Jacob Willets, in 
in her 92d year. 





HARVARD EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN—1880 


The Seventh Examination for Women by 
Harvard University will be held in Phila- 
delphia, Cambridge or Boston, New York 
City and Cincinnati, beginning on the last 
Wednesday in May, 1880, and will be as 
heretofore of two grades—l1st, a general or 
preliminary examination for young women 
who are not less than seventeen years old; 
2d, an advanced examination for young wo- 
men who have passed the preliminary exami- 
om and are not less than eighteen years 
old. 

PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION.—The Pre- 
liminary Examination will embrace the fol- 
lowing subjects: English, physical geography, 
either elementary botany or elementary phy- 
sics, arithmetic, algebra through quadratic 
equations, plane geometry, history, and two 
of the four languages, German, French, 
Latin or Greek, one at least of the two lan- 
guages chosen being a modern language. 

ADVANCED EXAMINATION.—The Advanced 
Examination will be divided into five sec- 
tions, in one or more of which the candidate 
- may present herself. These sections are as 
follows: 

1. Languages. Candidates may offer any 
two of the following languages: English, 
French, German, Italian, Latin, Greek. 

2. Natural Science. Candidates may offer 
any two of the following subjects: Chemistry, 
physics, botany, mineralogy, geology. 





3. Mathematics. Candidates must present 
solid geometry, algebra, logarithms and plane 
trigonometry, and any one of the three fol- 
owing subjects; Analytic geometry, me~ 
chanics, spherical trigonometry and astron- 
omy. 

2 History. In 1880, candidates may offer 
either of the two following subjects: the His- 
tory of Continental Europe during the period 
of the Reformation, 1517-1648; English and 
American History from 1688 to the end of 
the eighteenth century. 

5. Philosophy. Candidates may offer any 
three of the following subjects: Mental phil- 
osophy, moral philosophy, logic, rhetoric,. 
political economy. 

The fee for the Preliminary Examination, 
including certificate, will be fifteen dollars, 
If the Preliminary Examination be divided, 
the fee for the first year will be ten dollars ; 
for the second year five dollars. 

The fee for the Advanced Examination 
will be ten dollars, 

The Local Committee of ladies will make 
arrangements, as in previous years, for the 
candidates, by providing a room, furnished 
with writing tables, etc., in a convenient 
locality, and request all names of students. 
who wish to be examined this year to be 
sent to the Secretary on or before April Ist. 


In the two years in which these examina- 
tions have been held in Philadelphia seven 
women have received certificates; ten, who 
divided the Preliminary Examination be- 
tween two years, passed the first half with 
credit, and are entitled to proceed. 

Any information which may be desired 
will be furnished on application to 

ANNA HALLOWELL, 
Sec’y of the Local Com., 401 8. Eighth St. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TEMPERANCE WORK IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The memorial of the State Temperance 
Convention (held last spring at Harrisburg) 
to the legislature of the Commonwealth isa 
paper that should be read and weightily con- 
sidered by every intelligent citizen of our 
State. It has been widely circulated in pam- 
phlet form and in the proceedings of the 
Convention, which have been likewise pub- 
lished. 

The Convention was the first meeting of 
the kind that has been held since 1871. 

The earnest appeals made at that and pre- 
vious meetings resulted in the passage in 
1872 of a Local Option Law, which was 
amended in 1873. Forty-two counties em- 
braced the opportunity thus afforded to vote 
against license, and the peace and prosperity 
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that followed the reduction of the liquor traf- 
fic were most encouraging. 

Without a resubmission to the people this 
law was repealed against the wishes and pro- 
tests of thousands of petitioners, and the 
rejected license law again came in force with 
all the crime, poverty and degradation that 
the right to manufacture and sell intoxicat- 
ing beverages entails upon a community. 

With a desire to “ devise methods of relief 
from the burdens of the liquor traffic ” this 
last Convention was called—and the weight 
and importance of the gathering give evi- 
dence that there is a wide-spread feeling in 
our State in favor of prohibition, which will 
make itself felt when our legislature reassem- 
bles. In the meantime it seems to be the 
manifest daty of the friends of the cause to 
leave no proper effort untried to awaken 
every city, town and borough of the State to 
the penn of early and thorough legisla- 
tion, that the burdena, which the present in- 
iquitous system isincreasing and perpetuating, 
may be speedily removed, and the wholesome 
restraints of temperance be again permitted 
to have sway for the protection of the help- 
less victims of their own appetites—and the 
suffering children upon whom the blight and 
dishonor falls most heavily. ; 


A few extracts from the memorial are ap- 
pended, hoping they may awaken a deeper 
interest in the readers of the Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer on this very important subject. 

Of the evils of intemperance the memorial- 
ists say : 

“ That intemperance and the evils, moral, 
social, religious, political, educational, com- 
mercial, econumical and pecuniary, occasioned 
by the use of alcoholic or intoxicating liquors 
in our Commonwealth, in all their varied 
forms and constituents, are and have been so 
uniform, universal and grievous, 2s to attract 
attention, excite apprehension, and for half 
@ century past, have associated the efforts of 
good men and women for their amelioration 
and correction. In the earlier days of these 
efforts it was supposed these evils were caused 
by the character of the drink indulged in. 
Subsequently, that the evils sprang from the 
excess, in varied degree, of such use, and 
special efforts were directed for the correction 
of these; but for a number of years past, 
science, investigation and experience have 
demonstrated, and it is now admitted, that 
the source of evil is in the alcohol contained 
in all ivtoxicating beverages, whether fer- 
mented, brewed or distilled. Alcohol, in 
whatever quantity, or however combined, is 
@ poison to human tissue. It is this noxious 
agent which produces the physical, mental 
and moral disturbance and destruction, which 


everywhere is witnessed as a concomitant of 
its use.” 

The “ character of the law proposed” is 
thus summed up. 

“We believe that it expresses the desires 
of the people, and in their hands will execute 
their will, and suppress public drinking 
places. It also furnishes the means for detec- 
tion and punishment of all violators. The 
bill provides for the keeping for sale and the 
sale of intoxicating drinks for medicinal, 
sacramental and mechanical purposes, at 
places of convenient access, and also for the 
manufacture of such liquors for export or 
sale for proper uses. Liquors for individual 
or private use in a man’s dwelling, or the 
manufacture of cider and wine for domestic 
use or for sale in an unfermented condition, 
are not forbidden or restricted. The manu- 
facture and sale of such liquors, for drinking 
at places of common resort, are alone inter- 
dicted. The act goes into operation only after 
ninety days from a vote accepting the law, 
when such vote is ordered by the Court of 
Quarter Sessions, upon the petition of tax- 
payers equal to one-fourth of the voters shown 
by the returns of the preceding Febuary elec- 
tion. Any license for sale of liquors or place 
for manufacture, in districts accepting this 
act, are protected in their privileges until the 
expiration of same. We believe all interests 
which may be affected by a change in the 
present policy of the law, under this bill, are 
carefully considered and all constitutional 
objections avoided.” 

Of the question of constitutionality of such 
prohibitory statutes the testimony is, “that 
both the principles and essential features of 
varying laws upon this subject have been 
uniformly upheld by the highest courts, 
National and State, in every part of the land. 
‘The State, in the enactment of its laws, must 
exercise its judgment concerning what acts 
tend to corrupt the public morals, impoverish 
the community, disturb the public repose, 
injure the other public interests, or even im- 
pair the comfort of individual members over 
whom. its protecting watch and care are re- 
quired; and the power to judge of this ques- 
tion is necessarily reposed alone in the legis- 
lature, from whose decision no appeal can be 
taken directly or indirectly to any other de- 
partment of the government.’” 

Section 1st of the proposed bill reads as 
follows: . 
“That at ‘all elections for city, ward, bor- 
ough and township officers for regular terms 
of service, held on the third Tuesday of 
February’ annually after the passage of this 
act, it shall be lawful for the qualified voters 
thereof to vote the acceptance or rejection of 
this act, for whenever an election for such 
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purpose shall be authorized and ordered by| ‘This organization has listened with atten- 
the Court of Quarter Sessions of any county | tion to what the Commissioner has had to say 
of this Commonwealth, as hereinafter pro-|on the subject, and it has investigated the 
vided, and all females who shall have at-| matter upon its own account. Among other 
tained the age of twenty-one years, and who! measures it has obtained from a South Caro— 
shall have resided in such city, ward, borough | lina man who has six hundred acres under 
or township for one year next preceding the| tea cultivation in India the opinion that 
said election, shall be privileged equally with | ‘there can be no difficulty about growing tea 
males, and in the same manner, time and|in South Carolina. You have the climate, 
place, to vote for the acceptance or rejection | soil, rain-fall and everything that is favora— 
of this act.” ble to the growth of the tea plant, to say 
In regard to sales, it provides that: nothing of the great natural advantages you 
‘*Tke importer of liquor of foreign produc- | poseess over us, out here” . . . ‘I have 
tion, imported under authority of the laws of | not the slightest doubt if the cultivation of 
the United States, may own, possess, keep or| tea was started in the South under ex- 
sell the same in the original packages in| perienced management it would prove a val- 
which it was imported, and in quantities not | uable investment for those interested.’ The 
less than the quantities in which the laws of| Secretary of the Society, in some remarks 
the United States require such liquor to be| upon the subject, shows that the cultivation 
imported, and if sold by him the same shall| of tea was introduced into India by the 
be as pure and unadulterated as when im-| British government in 1852, and that in 1877 
ported. one hundred thousand acres of land were 
‘‘Druggists or apothecaries, in districts ac-| growing tea, the crop had reached the vast 
cepting this act, may sell for medicinal pur-| amount of twenty-five million pounds, and 
poses only, pure alcohol to other druggists, | seventy-four native tea companies were doing 
apothecaries aud physicians known to be| business in Calcutta. Not unlikely, if the 
such, provided that they shall keep a book | truth were known, it would be found that 
in which they shall enter the date and quan- | this enterprise encountered precisely the same 
tity of every sale, the name and residence of | sort of ridicule that oak newspaper wits 
the purchaser, which book shall at all times} are now pouring out upon Commissioner Le 
be open to the inspection of the mayor and| Duc. In view of its advices from India and 
chief of police, or any justice, alderman or| of the consequences of its own experiments, 
magistrate of any city or ward, the burgess} the South Carolina Society has adopted a 
or constable of any borough, constable or| series of resulutione, in which it declares, 
supervisor of any township, or two or more | first, that ‘the introduction of tea culture in- 
citizens of such city, ward, borough or town- | to the South is a matter of vast importance, 
ship, as shall accept the provisions of this} and in the opinion of experts and from the 
act. If a druggist or apothecary, or the | results of experiment, no part of the South 
clerk, salesman or agent of the same, is con~| is better suited to it than the coast lands of ' 
victed of an illegal sale, he shall pay a fine| South Carolina ;’ and second, that it desires 
of not les; than one hundred nor more than | the agricultural bureau of South Carolina to 
one thousand dollars. urge upon the United States Commissioner 
“A chemist, artist or manufacturer, in| of Agriculture the advantages of the coast 
whose art or trade they may be necessary, | lands in the neighborhood of Charleston for 
may keep at his place of business intoxicat-|the location of an experimental tea farm. 
ing liquor for use in such art, manufacture or} We may hope that Congress will back the 
trade, but not for sale.” Commissioner in an effort to concede to the 
Believing that it is a duty we owe the gov-| South Carolina Society its demand.” 
ernment, under which we enjoy so many 
privileges, to bear our full share in every 
movement that tends to the maintenance of 
good order and sobriety in the Commonwealth, 
this temperance law is again commended to 
special notice. L. J. R. 
























































THE PRIVILEGES AND PERILS OF CULTURE, 


The world could never have reached its 
present stage of civilization had not the 
members of a privileged class been able to 
secure for themselves seclusion, leisure and 
opportunities for personal cultivation such as 
were impossible of attainment to the great 
‘majority of their fellows. Sometimes the 
necessary seclusion and exceptional privileges 
were gained by force, sometimes by wealth, 
isometimes in the silence of the cloister, but 
everywhere they were the price of some other 





TEA CULTURE IN OUR SOUTHERN STATES, 


The suggestions of the U.S. Commissioner 
of Agriculture, LeDuc, in regard to the 
practicability of tea culture in this country, 
have claimed the attention of the Agricultural 
Society of South Carolina. Says the Hven- 
ing Bulletin of this city: 
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advantage given in exchange. Even the man 
who took by force the privileges he desired, 
and created under his protection a shelter for 
the gentle arts he chose to foster, must in 
some way have made his puissance acceptable 
to those who fought under his leadership, else 
he would have had no following. He who 
bought leisure and opportunities of culture 
with money must have given the world 
money’s worth, so that it was more profitable 
to others to allow him to get rich than it 
would have been to keep him poor, else he 
would have been reduced to the common level 
by the ravages of plunderers. The culture 
which sought the shelter of religious houses 
had its hands very full of what the world ac- 
counted good gifts, else the peaceful pursuits 
of knowledge and the cultivation of skill in 
literature and art would have been made im- 
possible. 

As society became more fixed and power 
was organized, there came a time in the life 
of each civilized nation when that which was 
customary was accepted as natural and justi- 
fiable. It then happened that not only might 
one secure for himself exceptional privileges, 
but also after enjoying them he might hand 
them down to his posterity. It thus came to 
pass that owing to rank, wealth or other dis- 
tinction, whole classes inherited opportunities 
for which they did not give any account to 
the world. They claimed as their right what 
their fathers purchased as a privilege. 

In both these stages, real progress was 
made. In the first, improvements otherwise 
impossible were made, to be shared at last 
by all. In the second, the chances were 
greatly increased that desirable culture would 
be attained. Because, in a privileged class, 
the traditions and customary appliances of 
higher modes of life being familiar, the sug- 
gestions are more frequent, and the way 
easier. 

But a third stage surely follows, when the 
abuse of privilege for selfish ends causes the 

ple to question the grounds of the claim 
a which exceptional advantages are secured. 
Then come jealousy, dislike and at last bitter 
antagonism. 

A protected class is not only tolerated when 
it is a source of evident benefit to the world, 
but it is regarded with pride, and defended 
with loyal zeal. Men will not only allow it 
special opportunities for improvement, but 
will gladly tax themselves to provide them. 

But if the suspicion is excited that these 
rare privileges are misused and perverted to 
serve only the ends of those who possess 
them, then there is excited also anger, which 
sometimes deepens into undiscriminating rage, 
against all who seem to return to the world 
no equivalent for their possessions. Even 


wealth honestly earned and handed down 
through lawful succession is at last fiercely 
challenged, when one generation after another 
passes without showing that society reaps any 
benefit from the protection it affords. 

We sometimes forget that what we regard 
as natural and inalienable rights are often 
only customs which society has allowed, be- 
cause it seemed to find its advantage in so 
doing, and that what society has allowed it 
may also forbid. 

The antagonisms now manifesting them- 
selves are not utterly unreasonable and without 
provocation. Even in our youthful republic 
there are abuses of the privileges of culture 
which the people will be slow to tolerate. 
The causes that are assigned for the growing 
distrust of the cultivated classes, and the in- 
creasing belief that no right lies at the basis 
of their privileges, are often false, sometimes 
absurd. But the instinct is right which in- 
sists that no man or woman has the right to 
set apart any portion of the common stock of 
blessings, and appropriate them to the use of 
an individual or a family, and then demand 
that all the forces of society shall be com- 
pelled to stand guard about that paradise of 
selfishness. 

Learning that is accumulated for no useful 
end, and dies with its possessor, is wasted at 
the expense of the public. They who live 
delicately enjoy their gratifications at the 
cost of much toil and trouble expended by 
society for their benefit. If nothing returns 
to society out of their zsthetic pursuits, soci- 
ety. is defrauded. Throughout the whole 
range of cultivated tastes and pursuits, the 
same law holds. Many exceptional cases will 
be tolerated in a class which, on the whole, 
is evidently bringing benefits to society. But 
whenever the time comes that any cultivated 
class is clearly bent upon holding and using 
its privileges as personal perquisites, then 
society will begin to make it impossible for 
such « class to exist, and it will by so doing 
not imperil any noble interest of humanity, 
but will prepare the way for a broader cul- 
ture and a more humane civilization.— Chris- 
tian Register. 

Ir is related of a deacon in one of the New 
England States, who was in the habit of us— 
ing tobacco, that in a conversation on reli- 
gious subjects with one of his friends he made 
the remark, “ I don’t think I am sanctifled.” 
“No,” replied his friend, with a little hesita- 
tion, “I should not think you were; you do 
not smell like a sanctified man.” It is added 
that from that time he gave up the habit. 


———~<0-—____ 


Ear y piety is often eminent piety. 
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THE FOOL’S PRAYER. 


By Epwarp Row anp Sit, Prof. Berkely University, 
California. 


The royal feast was done; the King 
Sought some new sport to banish care, 
And to his jester cried, ‘“‘ Sir Fool, 
Kneel now, and make for us a prayer!” 


‘The jester doffed his cap and bells, 
And stood the mocking court before ; 

They could not see the bitter smile 
Behind the painted grin he wore. 


He bowed his head and bent his knee, 
Upon the Monarch's silken stool ; 

His pleading voice arose, “ O, Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fgpl! 


**No pity, Lord, could change the heart 
From red with wrong, to white as wool ; 
The rod must heal the sin; but Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool ! 


“’Tis not by guilt, the onward sweep 
Of truth and right, O Lord, we stay ; 
Tis by our follies that so long 
We hold the earth from heaven away. 


“‘ These clumsy feet, still in the mire, 
Go crushing blossoms without end ; 
These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heart-strings of a friend. 


“ The ill-timed truth we might have kept— 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and stung ? 
The word we had not sense to say— 
Who knows how grandly it had rung? 


“+ Our faults no tenderness should ask, 
The chastening stripes must cleanse them all ; 

But for our blunders—oh, in shame, 

Before the eyes of heaven we fall. 


‘‘ Earth bears no balsam for mistakes ; 
Men crown the knave, and scourge the tool 
That did his will: But thou, O Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool!” 


The room was hushed; in silence rose 
The King, and sougkt his gardens cool, 

And walked apart, and murmured low, 
‘Be merciful to me, a fool!” 


———_—— 0 —___<_ 


EVENING DEVOTION. 
Samu. T. Coterives. 


Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 

It hath not;been my use to pray 
With moving lips or bended knees ; 
But silently, by slow degrees, 

My spirit I to love compose, 

In humble trust mine eyelids close, 
With reverential resignation, 

No wish conceived, no thought expressed ! 
Only a sense of supplication, 

A sense o’er all my soul imprest 
That I am weak, yet not unblest, 
Since, in me, round me, everywhere, 
Eternal strength and wisdom are. 


—_-——__--~<0 > ___—__. 


THERE is no strength like the strength of 
truth. 
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THE END OF SLAVERY IN CUBA. 


On January 1, 1880, emancipation began 
by order of the Spanish Government in their 
wealthy colony of Cuba, and on the same 
day, 1890, it will be completed, and the last 
slave in the Spanish possessions be freed from 
his shackles. So closes the most melancholy 
and disgraceful chapter in the annals of hu- 
man crime. It is more than four centuries 
since a certain Portuguese captain landed (in 
1444) at Lagos a cargo of 235 black slaves. 
The slavery of white captives and Moham- 
medan prisoners was fast dying out in Eu- 
rope, but the united discovery of a new con- 
tinent needing labor, and of a barbarous coast 
having slaves, awoke greed and stimulated 
cruelty and created slavery anew. One of 
the most benevolent men of any age has the 
bad fame of introducing slavery into this 
continent. But Las Casas, though he did 
this to protect his beloved and oppressed In- 
dians, lived to bitterly repent of this great 
mistake. 

Three centuries and a half have passed 
since the first slaves were introduced (1521) 
into the island of Cuba. And it may safely 
be said that of all the human pain and hope- 
less misery which the sun looks upon year by 
year, none ever equaled that history of agony 
and injustice which began with the Spanish 
importation of slavery into the New World, 
and was continued by the English slave trade 
during three hundred yeare. With a mock- 
ery of their faith which ekeptics will never 
forget, the Spanish authorities during two 
centuries concluded more than’ ten treaties 
“in the name of the most Holy Trinity,” 
which authorized the sale of more than 500,- 
000 human beings, and received from it a tax 
of over fifty million of livres. Nor was the 
Roman Church alone guilty. Protestant 
England was equally criminal with Catholic 
Spain. The first ship which sailed from Eng- 
land, in 1562, under Sir John Hawkins, on the 
diabolical errand of buying slaves in Africa 
and selling them in the West Indies, bore, as 
if in blasphemy, the sacred name of Jesus. 


The present generation in England and the 
United States have fortunately never heard 
much of the horrors of that trade, which 
Great Britain plied industriously for twocen- 
turies and a half. The young student turns 
over the writings of Clarkson and Sharp and 
Wilberforce, and is amazed to see the tortures 
which so steadily, for so many years, were 
inflicted on so many innocent human beings 
for the eake of money. 

Even so calm an historian as Bancroft reck- 
ons that during one hundred years before the 
Declaration of Independence Great Britain 
transported to the New Wor'd one million of 




















slaves from Africa, and that, besides these, 
two hundred and fifty thousand had been 
thrown into the sea in the horrible middle 
passage. Even after the abolition of the 
slave trade (1807) the importation of slaves 
continued into the Spanish colonies or South 
American States, and it is estimated that 
even as late as 1849 fifty thousand negroes 
were secretly introduced in one year into 
Cuba and Brazil.— New York Times. 


(EE 0 A AE SE ANSE IR RCS: AON A ES SE TT ES A 
ITEMS. 


In Madrid, on the 9th inst., the Spanish Society 
for the Abolition of Slavery has addressed a peti- 
tion to Congress for the immediate and simultane- 
ous liberation of the slaves in all the Spanish pos- 
sessions. 


On the 12th inst., Baltimore celebrated the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the actual 
founding of the city—the original plats of Balti- 
more town having been surveyed on the first of this 
month, 1730. 


On the 9th inst., the fortieth anniversary of the 
introduction of the Penny Postage System, founded 
by Sir Rowland Hill, a meeting was held in London 
and a committee formed to commemorate the event 
by an International Memorial. 


THE emigration of the colored people from the 
South continues. On the 16th inst. one hundred of 
them passed through Petersburg, Va., on their way 
from North Carolina to Indiana, and it is said that 
more than 1.000 have emigrated from Eastern Mis- 
sissippi to the North during the last three weeks. 


THE prevalence of fever in the neighborhood of 
Naples has caused much suffering. A despatch 
from Rome to the London Standard says, ‘‘ Very sad 
accounts are given of the condition of the popula- 
tion in the northern provinces of the former king- 
dom of Naples, where fever is epidemic over large 
districts. In a population of 620,000, the sick 
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amounted to 33,000 persons. The @eaths from July 
to December, 1879, numbered 3,423,” 


A TELEGRAM, dated San Francisco, 13th instant, 
states, ‘‘ Telegraphic communication with Portland, 
Oregon, which has been interrupted for a week, was 
restored to-day. Despatches state that on the 9th 
inst., during the middle of the day, Portland was 
visited by the most severe storm known since the 
settlement of the country. The direction of the 
wind at the beginning of the storm was southwest, 


but later it veered to south. But little rain accom- 


panied the gale, though heavy clouds rolled over- 
head during its entire progress. The damage to 
property in the city will not fall short of $75,000.” 


Great distress continues to prevail in Ireland. 
Despatches from London state “that the distress in 
Ireland is increasing. *Five bundred inhabitants of 
the Shulebog district, County Limerick, are on the 
brink of starvation. They proceeded to-day in a 
body to Croon, and obtained four eart-loads of 
bread, by the urgent representation of their extre- 
mity. The streets of Cork are patrolled by mounted 
police, and the magistrates of that city have passed 
resolutions urging greater activity in suppressing 
demonstrations partaking of the nature of bread 
riots, and asking for the appointment of additiona} 
police. 

“There are indications that the distress in County 
Kerry, Ireland, will amount to a famine.” 





NOTICES. 


The first of a series of General Teachers’ Meet- 
ings, under the care of a Committee of Philadelphia 
First-day School Association, will be held at Race 
Street Meeting House on Seventh-day, First month 
31st, 1880. There will be two sessions, the morn- 
ing session to begin at 103 and the afternvon at 2 
o'clock. 

At this meeting it will be decided whether the 
future ones will be held on Seventh-days (about a 
month apart), or whether, at some time in the near 
future, an afternoon and evening session be held on 
Sixth-day and two sessions on the following day. 

James W. Janney, Clerk of the Com. 





STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange P 

State 6s, 3d series wd 

City 68 neW.......... 
Alleghany Val 7 30s...... 
Cam & Amboy 6s of '89 
Lehigh Valley 7s......... 
Lehigh Vai c m 6s r.. 









Butter, Prints, 





REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending First month 20, 1880. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE., | Wheat, Penn and Del red14444@ 1 4414 
Reported by Roberts & Williams, PT inten <scccinsnssnsenooninnse 1 

lace Commission Merchants, 248 North 

Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 
Subject to Market fluctuations. 


Iilinois, lowa & Wis..... 18@ 25 
N. Y. State Firkins, “ 


48@ 1 49 
Rye, Westernand Penna. &8&8&@ 92 






Corn, Mixed, in elevator. 56@ 657% 
peri). 22@ 35 Yellow.. 584%E 
Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 17@ 23 | Oats, white.... 43@ 


49 
Mixed.. 4i@ 48% 
24@ = 34 | Clover-seed, prime, new... 7@ y 





Oil Creek Ist 1 7s.... 7 Eggs—Fresh, per doz........ 19@ 20 | ‘limothy-seed...... no quot. @ 
Pitts., Titus & Buff 7s......... Western, 7 wees 14@ 18] Flax-seed, scarce... ......... 1 60@ 
Penna 1st M 68.....0000 0000000. 1 Poultry—Chickens, perlb.. 8@ 10] Hay, Penn Tim per ton....18 00@20 00 
Penna ¢ M 68C.......... . Turkeys, “ ww 10@ 12 West’rn and Mx’d.... @ 
VY ee Dueks, 42 10@ 1) | Rye Straw........0..cccee seseee 20 50@21 00 
Reading Scrip.........-sereree Lard, prime,  perlb. ... 14@ 84 heat Straw... «12 00@13 00 
Reading CM 78 Co. ese @ Live Calves, up (@ 6% | Corn Meal, per bbl........... 2 60@ 3 20 
Reading c m 7s ex-coup..... 66 @ 6814 | Potatoes, per bu........ akon 40@ 55 | Bran, per ton... seosseene 18 00@19 00 


Catawissa prid........ccsscseeees 4 









Sweets, bb! 


00@ At the W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
2 75@ 3 75 | the market for the week ending with 





Lehigh Val BR... @ 5234 | Onions, per bb.......... 

North Central.........00se0 BBL | Apples... -cccccoscssecssererssecees 2 25@ 3 26 | to-day was active. We quote extra and 
North Pacific prfd..........0. 604,@ 5734 | Kidney Beans, per busb.... 1 50@ 1 90 | good at 54%@64c.; medium at 44%@ 
Penna BR.......-.ccccccccceecsveseee 5034@ 51% | Marrow Beans, » + 1 55@ 1 70 | 54c, and common at 34%@i\c. 

Phila & Erie RR................ 1834@ 19¥, | Cranberries, crate ............++ 250@ 270| Cows—fresh, $20@$50. 

oes | Seen 344Y4@ 35144 * Cape Cod per bbl.. 7 00@ 9 00 Hogs—Prices good, 6@7%. 

St. Paul & Duluth 7s prfd.. 62 @ 57% | Wool, unwashed............00++. 1s@ 40 Lumbs—Market active at54@6se. 
United Co of N J....cccsessseee 154 @156 domestic fleece......... 30@ si Sheep—The market was active. Exe 
Lehigh Nav & Coal Co....... - 3834@ 37% Pure cider vinegar, per gal 15@ 16 | tra good, 54@6c.; good, 434@6c.; fair, 
Lehigh 6s gold Joan...........104 @10414 | Cheese, N Y Factory, per !b 14@ 14% 4%@5c. 

Hestonville PRW........-s000+ 23 @ 26 Western. of 13@ 13% he receipt of cattle for the past 
Am Steamship Co 68......0 10)44@101% | Smoked hams “ — 10@ 10% | week was 2,463 head ; sheep and lambs 


Cent Transportation Co...... 46%4@ 464 | Tallow 





“« 6%@ 5,000 ; hogs, 5,500.— Record 








en 


